THE QUAKER COLONIES

and across the broad river to the Jersey shore, as
well as by the natural conveniences of the place
for trade and commerce. Wilmington has ever
since profited by its excellent situation, with the
level moorland for industry, the river for traf-
fic, and the first terraces or hills of the Piedmont
ior residence; and, for scenery, the Brandywine
tumbling through rocks and bowlders in a long
series of rapids.

The custom still surviving in Wilmington of
punishing certain classes of criminals by whipping
appears to have originated in the days of Willing
and Shipley, about the year 1740, when a cage,
stocks, and whipping-post were erected. They
were placed in the most conspicuous part of the
town, and there the culprit, in addition to his legal
punishment, was also disciplined at the discretion
of passers-by with rotten eggs and other equally
potent encouragements to reform. These gratui-
tous inflictions, not mentioned in the statute, as
well as the public exhibition of the prisoner were
abolished in later times and in this modified form
the method of correction was extended to the two
other counties. Sometimes a cat-o'-nine-tails was
used, sometimes a rawhide whip, and sometimes
a switch cut from a tree. Nowadays, however,